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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


Now I knew not what to do; for my former 
resolution to live a holy life, and to be as righte- 
ous as ever I could, I found did not do, nor 
help me to peace with God; nor had I any true 
rest for my poor soul, day or night; for I had 
no power to live as I desired to do, though no 
man could condemn me for any ill things ; yet I 
saw that in myself which others could not; and 
I wanted the Lord’s presence, for without that 
my poor soul could pot be satisfied, nor find true 
rest; though my life and conversation were such 
that most loved me that knew me. 

About this time I entered into a married state, 
and went to house keeping. And after some 
time my wife grew earnest to have me go with 
her to hear a priest, but I durst not; for I saw 
they were wrong, as much as any, except Papists, 
and great sorrow fell on us; and we disputed oft 
till we both wept, and my sorrow was great. 

In this condition I met witi: great temptation, 


and the enemy sought my ruin, both of soul and | fo 


body ; all which I kept secret. None knew the 
deep sorrow I was under night and day; for I 
had none to open my mind unto, except my wife, 
and I durst not tell her, lest I should trouble 
her, and put her in fear concerning me; but yet 
sometimes, upon close search, I found a little 
secret hope, but it was very low and very small. 

After a time, wherein I had been in deep 
trouble night and day, a cry arose up in me to 
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the Lord; “Oh, that I knew his will, and what 
he would have me to do! Oh, that I knew his 
people, and his true worship, which he is well 
pleased with, that I might be joined unto those 
that were joined unto him! Qh, that I under- 
stood aright the things that belong to my peace!” 
And when I awoke in the morning, a secret cry 
arose in my heart, Oh, that this day may be 
my birth-day! For I saw that I wanted to be 


born again, and to be made a new creature ; and 
my exercise was very great; no comfort could I 
meet with in any thing that this world afforded, 
without the enjoyment of his presence : and for 
this I travailed in spirit before the Lord; and 
some hopes I had he would show mercy to me, 
which (blessed be his name !) I witnessed ; for, in 


his own time, he caused the Spirit of his Son to 
arise in my heart, with that power and efficacy 
that I clearly saw it was the Spirit of God indeed, 
which I had so long grieved, which begat a god- 
ly sorrow in me; and then I came to it to ask 
counsel, and it showed me the way of life, and 
gave me power to become a child of God. Bless- 
ed be the Lord for ever! 

Now, one day in corn harvest, as I was riding 
on the road to Sheldon, all alone in deep exercise, 
and was taking a view of my state and condition, 
being in deep tribulation and anguish; in this 
state, when I was condemning and judging my- 
self, it pleased the Lord that on a sudden, un- 
expectedly and unlooked for, the day-star arose 
in my heart, and the Sun of Righteousness with 
healing under his wings : even in this time, when 
the sorrows of hell seemed to take hold on me, 
even then it pleased the Lord to appear in me, 
and to visit me with the day-spring from on 
high, in a very powerful and wonderful manner, 
in great mercy, goodness, good will, and infinite 
ving kindness; so that I was, in my inward 
man, full of the power and presence of Almighty 
God, and his heavenly glorious light shone in 
me mightily; so that I may truly say, it far ex- 
ceeded the brightness of the outward day; 
and the eye of my understanding was opened, 
and I saw that it was the Lord’s holy Spirit, 
that appeared in me, and I believed, and could 
do no otherwise. 


Oh, then I was glad, and my soul was filled 
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with joy, because I had met with the Lord, who) 


I knew was sufficient to teach me all things, and 
gave me to see that my sins would be remitted 
and forgiven in and through Jesus Christ! And 
Christ Jesus was now become my light, and my 
salvation, and living faith sprung in me; for I 
felt power and strength to believe. And I then 
saw and felt what true faith was, and also saw 
that I never had true living faith before then; 
this was the free gift of God, for it sprung up 
in his power and stands in it. 

And life eternal I saw manifesting itself also, 
through Ghrist Jesus; so I tasted of the good 
word of God, and was made a partaker of the 
Holy Ghost, and was enlightened : for the life 
was manifested, and I saw it, and that the Son 
of God was come, and gave me an understand- 
ing to know him thats true; for he revealed 
himself, or made himself known in me and to 
me. 

Now my soul was quickened and enlivened in 
him, and by him, in whom is life; and I also 
heard him as the shepherd and bishop of my 
soul, who was come near, even to mine own house, 
mine own soul; and the holy Scriptures were 
opened to me, to my admiration and joy, and I 
understood them far beyond what I had done 
before, and they became more sweet, comfortable, 
and precious to me, that I wondered I had never 
seen them so before, having read them so much 
night and day. But now the Lord gave me in 
measure to understand them, for they were very 
plain now, and that no man knows them, but 
those to whom it is given by the holy Spirit of 
him which is called ‘‘ The Key of David,” and 
opens and shuts as he pleaseth. I kept what I 
had found that day, and it was to me as the pearl 
of great price, hid in my own field, that 1 had 
sought in divers forms and professions : and I now 
understood the parables of the lost piece of silver 
in my own house, and of the little leaven that 
lay hid in my three measures of meal, which I 
saw was my body, soul, and spirit, and that it had 
long been working in me (whilst I knew it not) 
in order to leaven my whole lump (with its own 
divine nature), that was capable of being leavened 
into good, by the working of that good and per- 
fect gift which was come down from above, and 
was freely given me of God ; for the sons of God 
were led and guided into all truth by the holy 
Spirit of truth. 

It was he that made David wiser than all his 
teachers, and did attend him from his youth, amd 
enabled him to go against the lion, the bear, and 
great Goliah, in the name of the Lord: and I 
saw no man could be a child of God without his 
holy Spirit; and it was that I had wanted the 
knowledge of all my days ; and I was glad when 
I felt and knew that I had it freely given me. 

And now my great concern was to mind it,and be 
obedient to it; for this was my master and witness, 
that would either excuse or accuse, according 
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to my deeds ; and was my reprover and instructor, 
and showed me al] thatever I did,and no thought, 
word or action was hid from him. Then I was 
glad that I had found such a comforter, and that 
it was poured forth upon all flesh, according to 
his promise, in Joel ii. and Acts ii. So that as 
the apostle said, Heb. ii. 11. ‘ He that sancti- 
fieth, and they that are sanctified, are all of one ;”’ 
for great had been the work of this good measure 
of grace in me, that was come by Jesus Christ, 
in order to make me a new creature in Christ, 
my life, light, and salvation ; or to leaven me in- 
to a new lump, and work a thorough change in me, 
who had great need of it; and though light shone 
in my dark, ignorant heart, and made all things 
manifest that were reproved, yet my dark heart 
had not comprehended it, that it was the light 
of Christ which so wrought in me: for then we 
lived in darkness, and in the night of blindness, 
and sowed to the flesh, and took pleasure in un- 
righteousness, and lived in pleasure, having our 
affections set on things below, and not on things 
above, loving the world and the praise of men 
more than of God ; for the love of God was not 
yet known to us, nor shed abroad in our hearts, 
so as to see or feel that it was his love, though 
I was in a profession of religion without life, till 
the Lord appeared to me, and caused the light 
of his Son to arise in my heart to my exceeding 
joy and satisfaction. 

But when I was brought to the knowledge of 
it, which was the Lord’s doing, and it was mar- 
vellous in my eyes; oh! then my sorrow was 
turned into joy, and greatly was the love of God 
felt in me: and great love was raised in my heart 
unto the Lord ; and I was deeply sorry that ever 
I had sinned against him, and felt true repent- 
ance given me, and saw that I never knew what 
true repentance was before: and now I had such 
a sense and assurance of the love, mercy, and 
goodness of God to me in Christ Jesus, and for 
his sake; who now was become precious to me, 
that if I had died in that hour, 1 was satisfied of 
my soul’s eternal happiness and peace. Oh! 
then all fear of death and hell was taken away; 
for I plainly felt my soul so affected with the 
love of God, that I was troubled that I had 
grieved his holy Spirit; and great was my desire 
that I might do so no more. 

Now I went on rejoicing with praises and 
thanks, which arose in my heart unto the Lord, 
my joy being great in him ; and I was ready to 
think that my sorrows were ended, and my tears 
wiped away. A new song was given me that 
none could sing but he that had it; and I was 
glad that I felt the precious truth in my inward 
parts, which God loved ; and he loves those that 
love it, live in it, and obey it, 

Oh ! happy day it was to my soul. Oh! how 
I loved the holy Scriptures, which were never 
so sweet and precious to me before, as they were 
now ; and I loved all people, and greatly desired 
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that they might be brought to the knowledge of 
the truth as I was; for I knew that it was the 
will of God that all should be saved. 

(To be continued.) 


2 


In whatever you are called upon to do, en- 
deavor to maintain a calm, collected, and pray- 
erful state of mind. Self-recollection is of great 
importance. “It is good for a man to, wait 


quietly for the salvation of the Lord.” He, 
who is in what may be called a spiritual hurry, 
or rather who runs without having evidence of 
being spiritually sent, makes haste to no pur- 


to 


A letter of the late Ru*us Clark, to a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, in answer to certain 
objections and enquiries upon points of doc- 
trine. 

New York, 1st mo. 3d, 1851. 
Esteemed friend and niece,—I received thy 
acceptable epistle in due season, and I can truly 
say it is always a source of gratification to me to 
receive tokens of affection from those I love. 

Thou mentioned having read with careful atten- 

tion the little books I sent thee, and was pleased 

to make some remarks upon them. I feel willing 
to reiterate thy statement concerning, , she 
isa weak woman,” but we read that “God has 
ordained the weak things of this world to con- 
found the things which are mighty,” and that 
those who would be wise “ must first become 
fools, that they may be wise.” Paul said that 

“by the foolishness of preaching” he “ might 

save some,” and further saith, “When I am 

weak, then am I strong.” Now, although these 
are metaphors, (and the Scriptures abound in 
such), there is wisdom in them, and [ fully believe 
with thee that “all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righte- 
ousness,” and is able to “‘ make the man of God 

rfect through faith that is in Christ Jesus.” 

§ then it is faith that does the work,—and what 

is faith? Is it the mere assent of the mind to 

truths it cannot deny or controvert? or is ita 
os that “ works by love and purifies the 
eart” and is productive of every good word and 
work? When we come into possession of this 
faith, we shall be able to distinguish between 
thing and thing ; and what I crave is, that the 
spiritual vision of mankind may be anointed 
with the “‘ eye-salve of the kingdom, so that they 
may be able to judge between the precious 
and the vile,” that they may not “call evil 
pod, nor good, evil.” Thou says “ denies the 
inity.” I wonder, as the word is not found in 
the Bible, that any rational being can believe in 
it, as set forth by the Westminister Catechism ; 
for God is not, and cannot be divided ; and all 
the good that ever was permitted to visit the 


earth, was an emanation from the one “ Foun- 
tain of Living Waters,” and all the delegated 
beings who ever visited his footstool were cloth- 
ed with authority and power derived from Him. 
“Why callest thou me good ?” said the blessed 
Jesus, “there is none good, save One, that is 
God ;”” “I, of myself, can do nothing.” He 
denies having any power, but that which he re- 
ceived of the Father; and it pleased the Father 
that he should be filled with “ the fulness of the 
Godhead,” that he might be able to perform all 
his Father’s will and finish the work which He 
gave him todo. We find that there have been 
many delegated men and angels, sent on heaven- 
ly errands, with the benevolent design to instruct 
the children of men. Witness Elijah, who was 
permitted to work miracles (to raise the widow’s 
son, to stay the barrel of meal and the cruise of 
oil ; and a double portion of his spirit was per- 
mitted to rest upon Elisha), and a host of others, 
as well as ministering spirits, sent in adorable 
mercy, to minister to those who should be heirs 
to salvation. The blessed Son of God wrought 
many mighty miracles among the people, yet 
there were but few who appeared to believe on 
him, for it was then as it is now; they were look- 
ing outward, for that which can only be found 
within, notwithstanding they were told that the 
kingdom of heaven was within them. Not even 
his disciples understood the nature of his king- 
dom, until they had tarried at Jerusalem accordin 
to the direction, when they were “ endued with 
power from on high ;” then they had other views, 
and could speak with other tongues. “It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away, for if I go not 
away the Comforter will not come, but [ will 
pray the Father, and He will send you another 
Comforter, even the Spirit of truth, which shall 
lead you and guide you into all truth, and shall 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever [ have said unto you ;” and “ Lo! I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
What could they or we ask more ? 

But on the subject of the Trinity—in support of 
it, thou wilt say, “ There are three that bear re- 
cord in heaven,” to which I can fully subscribe ; 
and believe moreover, there are more than three 
times three, for all the holy martyrs, and the 
great multitude John saw, which no man could 
number, who had “come up out of great tribula- 
tion,” and had “ made their robes white in the 
blood (spiritual blood) of the Lamb,” all bear 
record that “God is Love:” and I further be- 
lieve, that there are and have been many on 
earth who can bear record to His wisdom and 
power. But to say that there are three equal 
in power, is contrary to truth. Jesus Christ 
emphatically denies it, and says in plain lan- 
guage, he could do nothing without his Father’s 
assistance. It is testified that he was born a 
helpless infant, and laid in a manger ; and as he 
gtew in stature, he “ grew in favor with God and 
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man.” When about 31 years of age he began 
his ministry, and the first message was ‘‘ peace 
on earth, and good will to men.” 
“tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
Can God be tempted? The apostle says not, 
“neither tempteth He any man.” Now is it 
rational to suppose that one God having all power 
should pray to another equal in power to himself, 
as we find him often doing? We read that he 
was “made perfect through suffering,” that he 
was an obedient Son, the sent of the Father, and 
accomplished all his Father’s will, as I fully be- 
lieve ; that his mission was to do away transgres- 
sions, and bring in everlasting righteousness, and 
to save his people from thcir sins, not in them, by 
imputative righteousness ; all who depend on that 
without being made righteous, will I fear be dis- 
appointed. I believe God has furnished ample 
means for making us practically righteous, (not 
theoretically), and until we are willing to be made 
so, by the influence of His blessed spirit and 
power, ‘we cannot sustain our claim to disciple- 


He was’ 


righteousness,” &c., and ye have heard it hath been 
said in olden time, “an eye for an eye,” and 
“ tooth for a tooth,” but I say unto you resist not 
evil, &c., “ Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” Now, let us draw a 
picture, (no fancy piece but reality.) There was 
an army on either side of the Rio Grande, expect- 
ing to engage in battle next morning, each with 
its chaplain, or one which they erroneously su 

posed to be a minister of the gospel of the holy 
Jesus, whose office it was to pray for the success 
of the armies of his party, and to encourage the 
soldiers to deeds of valor. The other army had 
its Catholic priest with his crucifix, and all the 
paraphernalia of the Romish superstition. The 
morning came, and our troops crossed over to 
Mexican territory (this was aggressive war) and 
a sanguinary conflict ensued. The United States 
were vicorious, and thanks were returned by the 
chaplain, in the name of the army, to the God of 
battles, who bad gotten them the victory! “O 


ship; for ‘all the children of the Lord are} the sorcery of sense!” 


taught of the Lord, and great is the peace of His 
cbildren.” Now, why isit that so many different 
creeds and systems have grown up in poor Chris- 
tendom? Is it not because they have “ forsaken 
the fountain of living waters and hewn out to 
themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that can 
hold no water?’ All founding their systems on 
the letter of Scripture, and proving them to 
the satisfaction of their votaries ; yet we are told 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.”’ 

Now, if these could be made to believe in and 
obey that power, which tells them “ the kingdom 
of heaven is within them,” and that ‘ whatso- 
ever is to be known of God is manifest in them,” 
could they not see eye to eye? But what is 
Christendom engaged in? Is it engaged in that 
which would bring about that millennium so 
earnestly prayed for ? or in destroying that beauti- 
ful structure so lovingly portrayed by the apostle, 
for “ ye are the temple of the living God, if so 
be that the spirit of God dwellin you.” “ Where- 
unto shall I liken this generation; they are like 
children standing in the market place calling to 
their fellows and saying “we have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you and ye have not lamented.” I con- 
clude I am addressing one who is well versed in 
ecclesiastical history, and in tracing its progress ; 
what a mournful picture it presents, to see the 
nations of the whole earth engaged in prepara- 
tions for slaughtering their brethren, and tramp- 
ling under foot every precept of the gospel which 
breathes “peace on earth and good will to 
men.” Although many of Christ’s sayings 
are clothed in parables, yet many of them are so 
plain and positive that they cantiot be mistaken ; 
vide, “ Blessed are the peacemakers—the poor 
in heart,—they who hunger and thirst after 


“ Tt works such transformation in the soul 

Dismounts her like the serpent at the fall, 

And throws ber down to lick the dust and crawl,” 
in deep degradation. But thanks be to that 
Power which is able to set the mind free from 
such a contaminating atmosphere, and caase it 
to breathe the heavenly breath of life. If men 
are depraved, they make themselves so, in the 
same way that Adam did, for God never did 
and never can make any thing but what is good, 
and we are all the workmanship of His bands, 
and “ His offspring,”’ as much as Adam was. All 
have a garden to till and to dress, and are favor- 
ed with a tree of life “in the midst” (not in one 
corner), and at the entrancea “ flaming sword,” 
“to guard the way of the tree of life.” Nota 
Damascus blade, but the sword of the spirit which 
the apostle says is sharper than any two-edged 
sword, dividing between joints and marrow, andis 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart “‘ He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear.” Now as to total depravity and original 
sin, I think Ezekiel has set that matter at rest 
in the metaphor of the ‘‘ Sour Grapes.” If the 


doctrine of Jesus were true, Christ must have — 


chosen a very inappropriate emblem to portray 
innocence and purity. ‘“‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven ;”’ “ Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye can in 
no wise enter the kingdom of God,’’ for “ their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 


who is in heaven.” If other proofs were want- 


ing, the Scriptures abound in them. Was Abel 
depraved ? were Enoch, Noah, and Samuel de- 
praved? was Elijah depraved, who raised the 
widow’s son? we do not read that these commit- 
ted sin. What was the language to Cain? “If 
thou doest well, shaltthou not be accepted ?”’ None 


were se Soe 
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are depraved but those who make themselves so, 
by eating of the “tree of knowledge of good 
and evil,” or by setting up their own wills in 
opposition to the will of God. The prophet de- 
clared, “It is your sins that have separated be- 
tween you and your God,” and “ your destruction 
is of yourselves.” Many have thus turned their 
Eden into a wilderness full of briars and thorns ; 
and when this is unhapily the case, there are 
ample means provided for their escape, for “ there 
is a Fountain opened in Judah and Jerusalem 
to wash in.” Like the first members of the 
human family, we are all placed in a garden 
abounding in fruits, the participation of which, 
under the pure and innocent government of the 
Divine Nature, would constitute an Eden, or a 
state of unmixed enjoyment. We are all likewise 
favored with a premonition to avoid every thing 
that would mingle evil with our good, but through 
the seducing presentation of things that seem 
fair to look upon, and good for food, and profit- 
able to make one wise, we are all apt to fall more 
or less from the innocence in which we were 
created. A new series of inscriptions is thereby 
made upon our minds, the meaning of which it 
is all important for us to know ; but the condition 
which ensues from one fall, and the sorrow and 
inquietude which attend it, render us incapable 
of perceiving that it is the God of Love who is 
walking with us, as we are going from Jerusalem 
(a state of peace) to Emmaus, (a poor and de- 
spised condition), causing our hearts to “ burn 
withia us,” while he opens to our understand- 
ing the effects which have been produced in us 
by our mistaken pursuit of enjoyment. This 
is the state of mind which has in all ages por- 
trayed the Divine Fountain of goodness to 
be angry, fierce, revengeful, and inexorable ; 
such an apprehension must surely prevent us from 
knowing Him as he is, and we ascribe to Him 
those features of character which belong to fall- 
en creatures, in which it is impossible His holy 
nature can have any part. It is, therefore, an 
act of His everlasting mercy, to manifest himself 
in the cool of the day, when the warmth of mis- 
placed desires have subsided, and to call our at- 
tention to the causes which operated so mourn- 
fully in changing our condition. Then, if like 
the two disciples, we invite Him to abide with 
us, He will make himself known to us in his 
true character, by blessing, breaking, and dis- 
pensing to us the Bread of Life. The first and 
— commandment is “‘ Love the Lord thy 
God with all thy mind, soul and strength,” but 
it is self-evident that this is an impossibility to 
us, while we view Him, through the distorted 
medium of unrighteousness, because that always 
represents Him as “hard and austere.” Such 
a view may and does excite dread and terror, but 
love never. By His stripes, however, we may 
infallibly be healed of all our misapprehensions 
and false estimates, and He begins to inflict them 


at the commencement of our deviations from hol 
rectitude ; while these are yet few and small, He 
forms His “ whip of oaall cords,” to drive out 
of the temple of our hearts all the unholy traf- 
fickers, buyers and sellers ; for never let it be 
forgotten that ‘ our destraction is of ourselves,” 
and that “ it is our own backslidings that reprove 
us,” and ‘ our own wickedness that corrects us,”’ 
and there can be no other process so effectual to 
make us see that it is au evil thing and bitter 
that we have separated ourselves from the Lord 
our God. When this is demonstrated, and ‘‘ the 
wicked man will forsake his wickedness and do 
that which is lawful and right, the wickedness 
he hath committed shall be remembered no 
more.” It requires no vicarious atonement, no 
other offering to reconcile him to his Creator; 
no punishment of an innocent person for the 
guilty. It isa maxim among men, that “ it is 
better that two guilty should escape, than that 
one innocent should perish.” ‘Shall man be 
more just than God ?” 

Wouldst thou be willing that an innocent per- 
son should suffer in thy stead ? Now, I can look 
upon Christ only as a martyr; for, “by wicked 
hands he was crucified and slain;” had it been 
foreordained, the Jews would not have been guil- 
ty of wrong. ‘Jesus said, for this cause came I into 
the world to bear witness tothe truth.” Now, the 
prophets foresaw in the visions of light the de- 
praved state the Jews had fallen into, for they 
persecuted and slew all the true prophets that 
were sent unto them, and they said: ‘This is 
the heir, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall 
be ours, and let his blood be upon us and our 
children.”’ Paul was not much better until he 
saw the light. We are all acquainted with the re- 
sult; the scales fell from his eyes, and he became a 
chosen vessel to bear the glad tidings of salvation 
to the Gentiles. He alsosaw in the visions of light 
what would befall the church after his departure, 
which was soon fulfilled. We see that the Pope 
spread his wing over most of the christian world, 
yet there was a remnant left who did not “ bow 
the knee to Baal ;” these are represented under 
the similitude of a woman having wings, who 
flew into the wilderness, but the dragon pursued 
her,and sent a flood to drown her child as soon as it 
was born, but “‘ the earth helped the woman and 
her seed was preserved,” although she and it have 
been persecuted even unto thisday. After a long 
and dark night of apostacy a reformation was at- 
tempted by Luther and others. Many had felt 
and groaned under the oppression, but few had 
courage to make war with the beast, for it was a 
fearful undertaking; but Luther bearded the 
lion, and proved a better champion in pulling 
down than in building up. Although I believe 
he was an honest and good man, and carried the 
reformation as far as he saw, or perhaps as far as 
the times would permit, yet he was like a man 
just emerged from a dark and smokey dungeon ; 
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and when he came to the light it was too intense 
for his eyes, and he could see but a little way ; 
hence, he came to an ultimatum in religion, and 
sat down but a little remove from whence he came. 
Calvin next attempted to make some advance- 
ment, and I think he would have progressed if he 
had left behind that persecuting spirit, and the 
doctrine of unconditional election and reproba- 
tion, which he left as a legacy to his followers, 
which they did not fail to improve, when they 
had power. Witness the intolerance of the Pu- 
ritans during the reign of Cromwell ; and in New 
England their persecution of every other sect. 
Even up to my manhood they made all of every 
denomination pay to support a ministry they could 


With much affectionate regard for thee, and 

all that pertains to thee, I subscribe 
Rurvus CLARK. 

I have no controversy with any for difference 
of faith, believing as I do that the human family 
in a religious point of view may be considered 
as one great unit; for in religion no other differ- 
ence is possible than a difference of opinion. The 


| family of mankind are not divided in Christ; 


they canvotbe. The seed of God’s kingdom is 
the same in all souls; hence, whatever there is 
of pure religion among all the varied nations of 
men, has the same origin, and derives it life and 
substance from the same great fountain of good. 
All visible ordinances among the varied societies 


not unite with ; but the people of Connecticut for- | have no higher claim to veneration than as ad- 
med a new Constitution some 30 years ago and the | juncts of faith remove these, and all whohave any 
old law was done away. I have seen prisons filled | thing of religion left, will be in the unity of the 
with such as could not comply with military re- | same spirit and in the bond of the same per- 


quisitions, and money equal to twice the amount 
of the fine has been exacted, for refusing to bear | 
arms in obedience to the command of Christ. | 
Verily is the saying fulfilled, “They that will | 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecu- 
tion.” 

I note that thou says the Bible is thy only rule 
of faith and practice. Now if there never had 
been any other rule thou would never have had any 
Scriptures, “for that for which a thing is such, 
the thing itself is more such,” and as thou says 
the Scripturesare thy only rule, so saysthe Pope, 
so said Mary when she burned the heretics, so 
said Philip 2d and the bloody Alva, who perse- 
cuted ‘‘ even unto death’’ those who differed from 
them in faith, and so said our Puritan forefathers 
when they were hanging Quakers and Baptists, 
and shooting down the Indians. 


Thou finds a good deal of fault with , and 
what thou art pleased to call hisdogmas. Now, 
I am not much of a stickler for creeds, but ra- | 
ther with Pope would say, “ He can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right ;”. with all his faults, | 
how long thinkest thou it would take to bring 
about that blessed state, so long looked and 
prayed for with such pious zeal, viz, the millen- | 
nium, if all men lived the holy self-denying life | 
which he lives? Then indeed might “the lion 
and the lamb lie down together,” and there would | 
be “ nothing to hurt or destroy in all God’s holy | 
mountain.” One third of the men on the earth 
who are engaged in forging implements of de- | 
struction, or prisons, or bars, or both, to guard | 
against the night robbers and assassins, might be 
relieved to go about some more useful occupation. 
To conclude : I can recommend thee with myself | 
and all that I have to the “law of the spirit of | 
life in Christ Jesus,” which sets *‘ free from the 
law of sin and death ;” because there is no min- 
istry in the law written on the heart but what 
deals faithfully with us, and tell us “ all that ever 
we did.” “Ts not this the Christ” ? 


petual peace. R. C. 
Some account of the rise of the Society of 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
joined it there. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


At this remote period of time, it can scarcely 
be expected that there should remain much visi- 
ble evidence of the utility of Rachel Wigham’s 
Gospel labors:* nor should we be the most 


ready to look for it in a mind so highly cultiva- 
ted, as that of the writer of the letter from which 


the following is extracted. Rut we see it remains 
to be a truth, that ‘God hath (at times) chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 


| wise ; and the weak things of the world to con- 
‘found the things that are mighty.” 


Here we 
find a poor illiterate female, so richly replenished 
with heavenly wisdom, as to make a powerful 


impression upon the mind of Lindley Murray. 


She appears in the course of her travels, to have 
met with him, before he finally took up his resi- 
dence in England. The second letter was writ- 
ten twenty years later, and is an interesting docu- 
ent. 
New York, 12th Mo. 22nd, 1782. 


[After a little introductory matter, the writer 
proceeds :—] 
My dear Friends,—It is with much satisfae- 


* There is yet living, in the neighborbood or Car- 
lisle, a Friend,} in the ninety-fifth year of his age, who 
was convinced through the instrumentality of Rachel 
Wigham. He attended a meeting at Carlisle, in the 
Spring of 1775, at which, R. W. was present,—as he 
said, to find something to scoff at—having a strong 
prejudice against women’s preaching. But such was 
the power attending her ministry, that his hard heart 
was smitten—the tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
he was glad at length to join the Society he had so 
much despised. 

+ The friend alluded to in the above note lived to 
nearly one hundred years. 
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tion that I reflect I am now communicating my 
mind to one that is so very dear and near to me 
as thou art. My heart has not forgot thee, nor 
my spirit lost its feeling remembrance of thee. 
Thy affectionate counsels and regard have been 
often sweetly remembered, and have contributed 
much to strengthen my desires, and endear 
my prospect of and for that blessed portion 
which thou hast happily chosen; and which, 
through great mercy, will, I hope, be more and 
more the earnest engagement of my heart to se- 
cure. I know and feel it to be the wisest and the 
happiest object of our lives: and, although in 
the gay pursuit of pleasure, and the anxious en- 
gagements of business, we may lose sight of the 
great end of our creation, and of the good things 
that are laid up in store for the righteous ; yet, 
in the hour of cool reflection, in the moments of 
attentively listening to the voice of that gentle 
and Divine Monitor within, these splendid fol- 
lies of life are disrobed of all their glittering dress; 
their nakedness and vanity become apparent ; 
and nothing can satisfy the soul, but a conscious- 
ness of acting agreeably to the will of its great 
Creator. It then sees to the end of time here ; 
considers this momentary existence as a passing 
shadow ; and earnestly desires so to conduct 
here, that it may be approved in the awful hour 
of jadgment; and may be mercifully favored with 
an everlasting inheritance in those blessed re- 
gions, where no sorrow can approach ; and where 
universal happiness and joy will for ever reign. 

This, my dear friend, has long been thy harpy 
choice, and the great pursuit of thy life. Mayst 
thou still continue to press after it ; enlarge the 
extent of thy circle in doing good : so shall thou 
shine as the stars in the firmament (in that great 
day when the righteous shall shine forth as the 
Sun in the kingdom of their Father) and thou 
shalt be abundantly rewarded for all thy various 
labors.* 

But as a state of security is rarely found to be 
the portion of poor erring mortals, it behooves 
the best of them to be watchful over their thoughts 
and actions; that no sentiment or conduct may 
wound the witness within them; or stir upa 
spirit (in their own minds) inconsistent with that 
meekness and humility which is our great safe- 
guard and protection. Our condition here is a 
continual warfare ; and, whilst the enemy is as- 
sailing with his darts, we must be careful not to 
lay aside the shield or the helmet. 

Farewell, my dear friend ; continue to remem- 
ber me: increase the testimonies of thy affection 
and regard by writing again and again. 

I am thy affectionate friend, 
LINDLEY Murray. 


A Letter from Lindley,Murray, of York, to 
Rachel Wigham, of Cornwood. 


12th Mo. 12th, 1802. 
My much Esteemed Friend,—Since my last 
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letter, and particularly of late, I have often 
thought of thee with very near affection; with 
love, I can say unabated, since the time I first 
knew thee. I view thee as a mariner after many 
voyages and many storms, as well as some plea- 
sant weather, steering thy faithful, nearly worn- 
out bark into the heaven of peace and rest. How 
comfortable, my dear friend, to see thyself near 
that happy shore, towards which, fromthy youth, 
thou hast been steadily aiming. I have not the 
least doubt that thy Heavenly Parent, who has 
watched over thee and conducted thee all thy 
life long; who has seen thy faithfulness, and 
remembers thy pious sorrows, has prepared a 
mansion for thee, wherein thou shalt soon enter, 
and love and praise Him for ever, in a much high- 
er strain than nature would permit thee to do on 
earth. That my spirit, and the spirit of my be- 
loved partner, may in due time, find also a rest- 
ing place, in that happy kingdom, is my fervent 
prayer. 

I continue to be favored with the same state 
of health thatI have had for many years. I 
ride out daily, andattend meetings as usual. But 
I am not able to walk any better than when thou 
wast here. My voice is tolerable when I am 
clear of a cold. But when I take cold, which is 
pretty frequent, I cannot speak above a whisper. 
My dear Hannah enjoys a pretty good state of 
health; she joins me in most affectionate regard 
and in love to thee, and in love to Jane Wigham. 

Being so much confined, [ have believed it to 
be my duty to compose and publish a few books 
forthe benefit of the rising generation, and par- 
ticularly to inculcate on their tender minds the 
principles of piety and virtue. These endeavors 
have been attended with sweet success, far be- 
yond my expectation ; and I feel thankful to the 
Author of all good, that Iam not an entirely use- 
less being in the world. 

I cannot reasonably desire thee to write to me, 
as it would be too great fatigue; but if thou 
wouldst dictate a letter, it would be very accep- 
table to one who loved thee in his youth, and 
whose affection and esteem are are not diminish- 
ed. 

LInDLEY Murray. 


Of the children of William and Rachel Wig- 
ham, there were called to minister in the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, * John, 
(and Elizabeth his wife,)‘of whom an instruc- 
tive and interesting account will be found in the 
printed memoir, before allued to, which is chiefly 
from his own pen. After their marriage, they 
went to reside in the house with his worthy 
grandfather, Cuthbert Wigham, to the comfort 
and solace of his declining years, where they re- 
mained until they had five children; when, after 
due deliberation, under an impression of religious 
duty, they removed from Cornwood to seek a 


eee eee 
* Joho Wigham visited America in the year 1794. 
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residence in Scotland. This was a painful sep- 
aration to their worthy mother, Rachel Wigham, 
who, when it was first mentioned, felt much op- 
posed to it; but as she sought to know the will 
of God concerning them, she became reconciled, 
and found it most consistent with her own peace 
of mind, to resign them to His direction. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 21, 1860. 


The remarks.sent us by a correspondent, on 
the proposition before the New York Legislature 
to aid the “Home for the Friendless,” though 
very appropriate to the occasion, seem scarcely 
suited to our paper. A well prepared account 
of the origin and progress of the institution 
would, no doubt, be of general interest, for the 
value of such ‘“‘ Homes,” where the “friendless” 
may receive encouragement to pursue a virtuous 
life, can not be too highly estimated. 


Diep, 4th mo., 7th, at his residence in Strouds- 
burgh, OsapiaH Paumer, lacking three weeks of his 
eightieth year, and was buried in Friends burying 
ground on Second day following, attended by a 
large number of relations and sympathizing neigh- 
bors. The deceased came to this place in the spring 
of 1810, from Ulster County, State of New York, and 
resided here until the time of his death. He was a man 
of pleasant disposition, and an agreeable companion ; 
his whole life was such as would command respect 
from all who were acquainted with him. His life and 
transactions among men showed him in possession 
and governed by that principle of divine light which 
alone should govern the Christian. In the loss of him 
we have lost the example and usefulness of one who 
was not only a professor of religion, but a practical 
Christian. W. D. W. 

——, On the 23d of 3d mo., 1860, in Milton, Ind., 
after a long and painful illness, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude and patience, Mary Janz Weinman, 
in the 32d year of her age, a member of White Water 
Monthly Meeting. She was the widow of Isaac E. 
Weirman, and daughter of Allen and Sarah Griffith, 
formerly of York Springs, Pa. 

The Intelligencer on the 7th inst., contains a notice 
of the death of Marsy—erroneously printed Mary—- 
wife of Jonathan Rider, of Chatham, Cel., Co. N. Y. 

She died on the 17th of 12th mo., 1859, of conges- 
tion of the lungs, aged 77 years, 9 months and 6 days. 
The deceased was for nearly fifty years a member of 
our Society, a diligent and daily reader of the Bible 
or other religious books, and faithful in the discharge 
of what she considered her duties. Many an instruc- 
tive lesson has her pious example afforded her friends. 


————_-~<fop—- - 


“OLD RACHEL.”’ 


Died, at her residence in Bensalem, Bucks 
County, on First day, Ist of 4th month, 1860, 
RACHEL Connor, at an advanced age. 

She was of sober, honest, and industrious 
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mg 3 formerly a slave in the State of Mary. 
and. 

I examined her “freedom papers,” and al- 
though somewhat mouse-eaten, I could decipher 
that she was manuntitted on “the 13th of Janua- 
ry, 1804,” and, after giving her size, color, and 
marks, it states, that “she will be 56 years old 
in January next.” 

If, then, she was 56 years old in 1st month, 
1805, she must have been fully one hundred and 
eleven years and two months old at the time of 
her death, which occurred (as above stated) with- 
out much apparent suffering. 

She seemed desirous of endeavoring honestly 
to support herself, even since the commencement 
of her second century ; accustomed to farm work, 
she gave that the preference, and only a few years 
ago she was seen “husking corn” in quite cold 
weather. 

For the last three or four years she was so 
nearly blind as to be unable to get about much ; 
but she persevered in her habits of industry, and 
took in carpet rags to sew, at a small compensa- 
tion, and she was dependent upon her neighbors, 
or passing children, to thread her needles. 

She seemed to have an abiding cure to avoid 
talebearing, remarking ‘‘I never carries nothin’ 
*bout my own color.’ In many respects, she was 
a good exawple to those who occupied a more 
conspicuous position in life. 

Byberry, 4mo. 11, 1860. 


2-45 


EB. C. 


AN ADDRESS TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE CARE 
OF CHILDREN. 


Those who teach others, must first learn to 
subdue their own passions. He, who hath not, 
by God’s grace, subdued his own, is not yet fit to 
correct others. 

The principal part of education is, to insinuate 
into tender minds the love of God and Virtue ; 
and as we learn best from those we love most, 
the first step to be taken in education is, to make 
ourselves loved. Let all instruction then be given 
cheerfully, kindly, mildly, lest by our defects 
we prejudice those we should instruct against 
what we teach them ; shew children in a lively 
and good humored manner that you advise them 
for their own sakes, and not to satisfy your hu- 
mor, which never will mend theirs; that you 
correct them with regret and encourage them 
with pleasure. Do not suppose that they are 
always inattentive through design; some have 
slow parts, and all are giddy. Children are all 
clear-sighted enough to discern whether you or 
they are in fault; would you mend theirs, you 
must be patient: and perhaps discernment and 
tenderness are as much wanted in teachers, -as do- 
cility and attention inscholars. All things are easy 
to those who know them ; nothing so to those who 
do not. We were once scholars, and perhaps as 
dull and perverse as those we teach; but sup- 
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pose you should suddenly gain your point by at their faults, or they will not shew them to 
severity, and lose their hearts: in that case is| you. We only open our hearts to those we love, 
not every thing lost? Will they not, like bows, | and none but such can mend them. Permit the 
return with greater violence to their former in-| children entrusted to your care tobe as little 
clinations, when the restraint of a few months as possible out of your sight or hearing, as they 
or years is over? But when the head is con-| will hurt each other if theyare: for children left 
vinced and the heart gained, the work is done to themselves, evenin play, will catch each other’s 
forever. faults. All that has been recommended, is con- 

If children come to you from harsh parents,and | sistent with the most steady and regular conduct; 
you are gentle and good-natured to them, they | for steady and regular you must be, or you do 
will love you, and all you teach for your sake. | nothing. - Make the children do as much as pos- 
If from tender parents, and you are harsh, they | sible for themselves. Encourage them to keep 
will bate you, and every thing you teach them. | their persons perfectly neat: use them to assist 
The more defects you shew, the fewer can you | each other: be uot severe for trifles; subdue in 
correct : to be masters of others, we must be so| them, by God’s grace, every instance of pride 
of ourselves. Let them experience, that a meek | and vanity: let the proud child submit to the 
and quiet spirit is of great price: teach them ! lowest employment in all things : teach them to 
all virtues by example: your wisdom must be | speak low and slowly: discourage pertness, which 
from above, first pure, then gentle, easy to be | often is a fault in public education : fashion them 


entreated, full of mercy and good works, without 
hypocrisy. Inculcate, that to be honorable, they 
must be useful; that no employment is mean 
that is of use: set before them our Lord’s exam- 
ple who washed his Apostles’ feet and command- 
ed us to do the same to each other. 

Teach them that it is more honorable as well 
as more blessed, to give than to receive; and 
that in order to this we must be frugal, even in 
the highest stations and fortunes. Ease, afflu- 
ence, generosity, justice, and charity, are the 
lovely offspring of this humble virtue; as want, 
anxiety, injustice, avarice, and hardness of heart, 
are the necessary consequences of careless pro- 
digality. The mind of a prodigal resembles his 
mansion, where the vain glitter concludes in 
an habitation for beggars and owls; but the 

erson who with order and skill conducts 

is affairs, like the sun, blesses all within 
his influence, and himself is not impoverished 
thereby. Never shew’a fondness for beauty, 
finery, fortune, titles, or any vanity, before them; 
teach them to be discreet: shew an abhorrence 
to the least instance of insincerity. Children 
will be insincere, if not permitted to speak their 
minds freely. Let there be no punishment stated 
in the school for certain faults. Children should 
be dealt with, as we would be dealt by. We wish 
that our lives may be made agreeable, that our 
inclinations may be consulted, as faras it is con- 
sistent with our interest: deal thus by them. 
Trifles please or displease them ; but it is no 
trifling matter whether you gain or lose their 
hearts. 

_ Above all things, give them a taste for read- 
ing; and then, by laying good books in their 
way, they educate themselves.—Let their works 
and studies be for use, not for parade. Fear not 
to lose respect by familiarity : respect follows es- 
teem and love, and not constraint. You can only 
cure their faults by knowing them; you can 
only know them by familiarity with them. En- 
Courage them to confidein you. Be not startled 


to a graceful gesture, carriage, and gait ; and 
make them polite : the foundation of good breed- 
ing is charity and humility ; not to offend or as- 
sume, and a desire to please, is good breeding. 
With these, an easy, natural, modest behaviour 
is more agreeable, than what is called a pretty 
manner; for nothing affected can please. Play 
with them; forget the teacher, and be their com- 
panion : at the school hours, your instructions 
will enough remind them that you are their mas- 
ter, and that is sufficient. Tire them not with 
reading: make them sometimes leave off when 
they have an inclination to proceed. Reflect 
how great will be your reward for the exact dis- 
charge of your duties. As you educate these 
children, they will educate theirs, and so on till 
time shall be no more: and if you thus turn 
many to righteousness, you will shineas the stars 
forever, for so doing ; and when the great Shep- 
herd shall appear, you, with other shepherds, 
will receive a bright crown, which fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for your labor of love : 
therefore serve as to the Lord, and not to men: 
think not of your pensions and perquisites, so 
much as that the most important, the most ho- 
norable of all employments is committed to your 
care, the forming the minds of the next genera- 
tion, to avoid (as far as in you lies) all the faults 
of this, by endeavoring that those under your 
care may become blessings to the world, in every 
station of life, and bright angels to all eternity. 
— Tract. 


SLEEP. 


There is no fact more clearly established in the 
physiology of man than this, that the brain ex- 
pends its energies and itself during the hours of 
wakefulness, and that these are recuperated dur- 
ing sleep ; if the recuperation does not equal the 
expenditure, the brain withers—this is insanity. 
Thus it is that, in early English history, persons 
who were condemned to death by being prevent- 
ed from sleeping always died raving maniacs ; 
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thus it is, that those who are starved to death 
become insane: the brain is not nourished, and 
they cannot sleep. The practical inferences are 
these :—First. Those who think most, who do 
most brainwork, require most sleep. Second. 
That time saved from necessary sleep is infalli- 
bly destructive to mind, body, and estate. Third. 
Give yourself, your children, your servants—give 
all that are under you, the fullest amount of sleep 
they will take, by compelling them to go to bed 
at some regular early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake; and, within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of 
the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep 
the moment enough repose has been secured for 
the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule—and as to the question how 
much sleep any one requires, each must be a 
rule for himself—great Nature will never fail to 
‘write it out to the observer under the regulations 
just given.— Dr. Spicer. 





THE SLAVES OF CIVILIZATION. 


The Edinburgh Review for January has an 
interesting article suggested by an examination 
of various works, relating to mortality in the 
trades and professions, from which the New York 
Commercial has extracted in the subjoined synop- 
sis many important facts. The result of investi- 
gations made in England, into the condition of 
the laboring classes—not merely those who labor 
in the dark places under the earth, but those 
who are engaged in the processes by which arti- 
cles of taste and luxury are prepared—will be 
startling to all, who, surrounded by the appoint- 
ments of easy life, have given no attention to the 
multiform perils which environ those by whom 
these appointments are supplied. The mirror 
which reflects our features, and the glazed cards 
which we leave with our friends, give no token 
of the trembling furm of the artificer, poisoned 
by mercurial fumes, or paralyzed by the hazard- 
‘ous toil by which he sought to earn his liveli- 
hood. The porcelain vase on the mantle is of 
rare beauty, but it has infected the “dipper’s” 
hand with a disease which will destroy its cun- 
ning. All this suffering proceeds, the workman 
falls out of the ranks and another rises to take 
his place, reckless of the fate that awaits him, 
and gratified with the increased compensation 
awarded to his labors. 

In this day of ‘silver forks,’’ it will be sur- 
prising to know that more steel forks than ever 
befure are now manufactured at Sheffield.— 
These forks, and needles also, are ground upon 
dry stones, the grinder necessarily sitting in the 
posture best adapted to fill his lungs with the 
dust, and to wound his sensitive eyes with the 
steel sparks. The dry fork-grinder averages 29 
years, and thus exemplifies at an early day, the 
solemn ritual, “dust to dust.’ 



























Some dry-grind- 


ers wear spectacles, and these are often found 
flecked with bits of steel, which, when red hot, 
penetrate the glass. This same dry-grinder, in 
order to give the smoothly rounded back to a 
razor or a scissor blade, sacrifices his health and 
life to the unimportant difference between the 
straight and the curved line which he forms.— 
The statistics of Sheffield show that the ascending 
grade of longevity is in direct proportion to the 
amount of water used on the stone, the strength 
and age of the grinder being considered. Yet 
we are informed that matters are not so bad as 
formerly. The introduction of fans to blow the 
dust away from the stone, of magnetised wire 
screens for the face, and the general adoption of 
the “beard movement,” by workmen mature 
enough to raise these hirsute appendages, have 
added to the length of life. 
say ‘‘ the trade is bad enough as it is, and if the 
men lived longer, it would be so overfull that 
there would be no such thing as getting a 
living.” 


Still the grinders 


Now as to the miner—one of the 300,000 


persons in Great Britian, who enters the bowels 
of the earth at morning and emerges at evening, 
Beneath the soil he works—the very industrial 
Atlas of England—sustaining the wealth and 
greatness of that country, which without its coal 
and iron, its copper and tin, and its giant ma- 
chinery feeding upon them and reducing them 
to new forms, would not enjoy its present proud 
pre-eminence. 
the miner toils, cramped in position, till ‘the 
Apollo-like form of man becomes permanently 
twisted and bent, like the gnarled root of an oak, 
which has been doubled up in the fissure of a 
rock.” In these galleries two feet high, pursuing 
the vein of metal or coal, and picking at the side 
and top, the collier lives his life of toilsome con- 
straint, knotting himself till an erect position is 


Here, in these cold dark mines, 


a punishment to him. Foul air surrounds him; 
fire-damp blasts him to a cinder, or choke damp 
noiselessly blots out his life. A single blow of 
the pick may let in upon the collier an invasion 
of either one of these damps, and the pit mouth 
may be crowded with a “wailing multitude of 
newly made widows and orphans.” Thus 1,500 
lives, and 10,000 accidents annually attest the 
dangerous nature of this vocation. 

In all England the mortality among miners 
from accidents alone, is 4.5 to the thousand ; in 
Staffordshire alone 7.3; while in Prussia it is 
only 1.9, and in Belgium 2.8. Then add the 
diseases caused by deprivation of light and air, 
by the foul breath of the caverns and of the de- 
caying timbers in them, and by the volumes of 
coal-dust taken into the lungs. When the collier 
dies, his luogs look as if dipped in black ink. 
The dry grinder has a similar lung. The average 
of sickness among colliers between the ages of 
20 and 60, is 67 per cent. more than the general 
average. Yet the coal mines can be ventilated 
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at a cost ofa penny per man per day. This 
ventilation will save ten fold its cost, in the 
increased labor done by the colliers, and the 
preservation of the wood “ battrives” in the 
mines. In the Cornwall mines, the workmen, 
after a day of toil, are obliged to climb ladders 
for many hundreds of feet to reach the mouth of 
the pit. This is equal to the labor of ascending 
a mountain. 

All trades that are carried on in dust are more 
or less immediately productive of disease. Mil- 
lers, masons, bricklayers, snuff-makers, pearl 
button makers, preparers of hair, flax beaters, 
and many others, all suffer from diseases peculiar 
in many of their symptoms and effects to the 
special trade, but bearing a general family resem- 
blance. 

Strangely enough, one of these curious and 
patient investigators of health finds that scaven- 
~ and chiffonniers are remarkably healthy. 

uman life meets filth nowhere more closely, yet 
the investigation finds them “‘a healthy looking, 
ruddy complexioned race,” wearing their natural 
rouge under their artificial tint. The impurities 
with which these people come in contact are, 
however, in the open air, and moreover, the pow- 
er of ashes to absorb noxious emanations must 
be considered. But scavengers are usually ex- 
empt from febrile complaints. It is known, too, 


that the occupation of tanners and workers in 
oil, and of butchers, has a certain exemption 


from pulmonary complaints. Some curious facts 
are mentioned by the Review in this connection, 
which we must omit. 

The lucifer match maker, with his cadaverous 
complexion, emaciated form and necrosis of the 
jaw, is another instance of the slavery of civili- 
zation. Phosphorus, in one form so essential to 
bone, is, in the fumes of the match factory, des- 
tructive to it. The chemist brings his results to 
bear here, and it is found that the oil of turpen- 
tine exposed in saucers, where this match-making 
proceeds, absorbs the mischievous vapor. 

The gilder of metals and the coverer of mir- 
rors are other sufferers. While the process goes 
on, the workman is invested with mercurial 
fumes; his body is spotted with metalliferous 
particles, and he becomes a “shattered human 
creature, with trembling muscles, brown visage 
and blackened teeth.” The belle who surveys 
her wondrous beauty in the glass would start 
back in horror if the visage of this victim of lux- 
ury and vanity should but appear in dim shadow 
far down the depths of her clear reflector. 

Some of our green, arsenious wall paper produ- 
ces disease. If its pestilential influence thus af- 
fects even him who occupies the room ornamen- 
ted with it, what must have befallen the operator 
who prepared it, or the artisan who smoothed it 
to its place on the wall? 

So with workers in lead and paints. The ap- 
proach of disease in these cases is signalled by 


an azure line near the edge of the gums; and 
where this blue flag is hoisted, the workman may 
well rest from his avocation, lest his bread-earn- 
ing hand drop powerless by his side. A drop of 
sulphuric acid to a gallon of water makes a lem- 
onade which prevents or postpones the familiar 
“ painters’ cholic” or paralysis. 

A large contingent to the army of death, is 
furnished by tailors, bakers and milliners in large 
cities. They are mostly killed by want of fresh 
air, which does not reach them in their con- 
strained positions or in their confined or heated 
rooms. The story of sewing women need not be 
told here. Their sufferings are elements of our 
advanced civilization, as well as of that of Eng- 
land. And from the very nature of the case, 
their wants and perils are most familiarly known, 
but known only to be pitied or disregarded. 

The article from which we have gathered the 
foregoing statements, presents also the statistics 
of mortality among various other classes of la- 
bor, and contrasts the general influence of out 
and in-door occupations, as connected with more 
or less exercise. 

Proceeding to the educated classes and to those 
having more means of self-indulgence, another 
problem is presented. These do not enjoy length 
of days. They lack the wholesome stimulus of 
labor, and one element of health and longevity 
is eliminated. Vital force is fed upon regularity, 
sobriety and activity of body and mind, Com- 
paring the three professions of law, medicine and 
the pulpit, the race is close, but the pulpit leads 
by a trifle, and the lawyer succumbs before the 
physician. This statement is based, however, 
only upon a comparison of persons who have al- 
ready passed the age of 50. As the ranks of the 
nobility are entered, longevity is inversely pro- 
portioned to the eminence of the rank, and the 
King, fenced in by all the divinity that doth 
hedge him about, guarded from casualities, and 
carefully screened from disease or harm, drops 
into the grave ten years before the clergyman. 

“It could be clearly shown, says Mr. Neeson, 
in his Vital Statistics, by tracing the various 
classes of society in which there exist sufficient 
means of subsistence, by beginning with the most 
humble, and passing on to the middle and upper 
classes, that a gradual deterioration in the dura- 
tion of life takes place; and that just as life, with 
all its wealth, pomp and magnificence, would seem 
to become more valuable and tempting, so are its 
opportunities and chances of enjoyment lessened. 
As far as the results of figures admit of judging, 
this condition would seem to flow directly from 
the luxurious and pampered style of living among 
the wealthier classes, whose artificial habits in- 
terfere with the nature and degree of-those phy- 
sical exercises which, in a simpler class of soci- 
ety, are accompanied with long life. Truly, 
there is a spirit of compensation in this life, if 
we could only ‘ distil it forth.’ The poor coun- 
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tryman of thirty years of age, who takes his fru- 
gal repast under a hedge, has a chance of thir- 
teen years longer life than the monarch of the 
same age, clothed in purple, and lord, perhaps, of 
half the habitable world! ””— North American. 





DSCHELADEDDIN. 


[The following lines are translated by Tholuck 
from a famous Mohammedan mystic, whose extremely 
unpronounceable name stands above. But, though 
famous in the East, his name is not to be found in our 
Biographical Dictionaries, nor even in the New Ame- 
rican Cyclopedia. He belongs to that class of Sufis 
who are to Mohammedanism what Jabob Boehme is 
to Lutheranism, and what Emerson is to Unitarian- 
ism. In all religions, such mystical writers have ap- 
peared, by a re-action from external to internal reve- 
lation ; and the unity of their doctrines, whether ut- 
tered in India, Persia, Germany, or New England, is 
@ striking proof of the reality of an internal revelation 
of God to the human sonl. The present version has 
not been printed.—Journal Am. Unitarian Association.] 


‘¢ Allah, Allah !”’ cried the sick man, racked with pain 
the long night through ; 

Till with prayer his heart grew tender, till his lips 
like honey grew. 


But at morning came the Tempter ; said, “ Call louder, 
child of Pain ! 

See if Allah ever hear, or answers, ‘ Here am I, 
again.” 


Like a stab, the cruel cavil through his brain and 
pulses went ; 

To his heart an icy coldness, to his brain a darkness 
sent. 


Then, before him stands Elias; says, “ My child, why 
thus dismayed ? 

Dost repent thy former fervor? Is thy soul of pray- 
er afraid ?” 


‘* Ah!” he cried, “I’ve called so often; never heard 
the ‘ Here am I;’ 

And I thought, God will not pity ; will not tarn on me 
his eye.” 


Then the grave Elias answered, “God said, Rise, 
Elias ; go 7 

Speak to him, the sorely tempted ; lift him from his 
gulf of woe. 


“ Tell bim that his very longing is itself an answering 


cry; 
That his prayer,‘ Come, gracious Allah !’ is my answer, 
‘ Here am I.” 


‘¢ Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 
And inevery ‘O my Father !’ slumbers deep a ‘ Here, 
my child.’ ” 


——————~—_____ 


THOUGHTS, 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


True thoughts, your days of grief are done, 
No more shall scorn or hate impede you— 
Born in the light, where’er the sua 
Shines on mankind, mankind shall heed you. 
So grow, ye grains of mustard-seed, 
Grow each into a tree, 
And kindle, sparks, to beal-fires bright, 
That all the earth may see ; | 
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And spread, ye thoughts of truth and right, 
O’er all humanity. 


Time was when thoughts bore tears and death 
To the wise few that dared to use them, 
Time is when thoughts are living breath, 
And the world’s throbbing heart obeys them. 
So grow, ye grains of mustard-seed, 
Grow each into a tree 
And kindle, sparks, to beal-fires bright, 
That all the earth may see, 
And spread, ye workers for the right, 
Onwards eternally. 


———q(.7+—S0-———_— 


LA SUR ROSALIE. 
(Continued from page 78.) 


The last institution founded by La Seur Ro 
salie of which we shall give account, was one for 
the benefit of the aged poor. She took deeply 
to heart the miserable condition of those who 
felt their strength failing day by day, until at 
length, no longer able to work, they knew not in 
the morning how to gain their daily bread, not 
from week’s end to week’s end, where the 
should find lodging, clothes, and food. Life 
which depends on the caprice of a passer-by, or 
the good will of a neighbor, or the success of a 
petition addressed to a stranger, is an existence 
at the mercy of chance. She managed to collect 
a number of such old people in a house in the 
Rue Pascal, and there kept them warm and 
sheltered, surrounded by their own little articles 
of furniture, and their tools, by which they could 
still gain a little money for food and clothes ; and 
here, in her old age, she would delight to go, 
seeing that they wanted for nothing. The ex- 
penses of this humble ménage did not mount, 
up to any great yearly sum, but it possessed no 
fixed revenue, and the rent was wholly made up 
by voluntary contributions which never failed. 
At the end of each half year, hidden hands reg- 
ularly brought the money required for the fol- 
lowing one. But no engagement or promise had 
ever been made, and the uncertainty for the fu- 
ture made La Scour anxious. “I cannot die 
easy,” she often said, ‘‘ unless I can give a solid 
and durable character to this work, and insure 
that these poor old folks shall never be turned 
out of their house.” During her last illness, 
though she did not forsee its fatal issue, she 
spoke more than once of this asylum; of her 
fears for its future, and her extreme desire to 
leave it to her old friends. This was the last 
thought, the last wish which she expressed. So 
far as she was permitted to know, this wish was 
not accomplished ; she died without having been 
able to create a permanent foundation. But af- 
ter her death, a house was bought to receive the 
aged poor of the twelfth arrondissement; the 

rotégés of La Scour Rosalie were installed there- 


in on the Ist of October, 1856, and it was called. 


after her patron saint. Thus the permanency of 
this charitable work is secured, and a living 
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monument erected to the benevolent piety of the 
dead. 

We will now take a cursory glance over the 
immense field of general charitable exertion cov- 
ered by this indefatigable Sister of Charity. If 
anybody seemed to have a right to be exclusive 
in the bestowal of her good offices, it was she to 
whom sv much poverty and misery had been con- 
fided as a special charge. The Faubourg Saint 
Marceau, with its depressed population and its 
individual institutions for relief, might seem 
enough to occupy a busy woman’s life. But she 
found time for more. One sometimes hears it 
said that the people who have the most to do 
make the most leisure; they are more methodi- 
cal, rise earlier, and do not fritter away minutes 
and hours in that inconceivable succession of no- 
things which devour the lives of the social but- 
terflies. So when people came to usk help from 
La Sour Rosalie, she never said, “I have no 
time ;’’ and they did ask it all round,—individ- 
uals, societies, institutions, the church, the state, 
the world at large, all became accustomed to ap- 
ply to her in emergencies ; and she received them 
all. 

Hardly was she installed in her own definite 
sphere, than all sorts of links sprang up between 
her and the town; letters and messengers passed 
to and fro; the first whom she helped told 
others, and these again in their turn spread the 
fame of her ready and efficacious sympathy ; and 
if any person Wanted to succor another and did 
not know how, they were despatched to La Seur 
Rosalie. At whatever time of day a knock came 
at her door, she received the visitor with polite- 
ness or with affection, seemed at leisure to attend 
to him or her, as if there were no body else in the 
world. She bent all’her mind to unravel the 
difficulty, and the thickest complications untied 
themselves under her skilful hand. Her exten- 
sive connections gave her wonderful facilities in 
this way, and her clear head enabled her to avail 
herself of them. Whatever was the matter she 
found a remedy; she sent one child to a créche, 
another to a school, apprenticed a girl, and hit 
upon an employment for a youth; she got the 
old man into an asylum, and procured a pension 
for the wounded soldier. She made the very 
people who were waiting for an audience of her, 
each come out with their particular powers of 
help; if they were rich, she made them give 
money or influence; if they were poor, she set 
them to write her letters and take her messages. 
She used them up one by one, and played off 
their needs and their resources into each other ; 
and she made it a rule never to turn a deaf ear 
to any application, because she said, “God will 
send the money and the means.” She also 
looked after the moral welfare of those whom she 
assisted with material help, and did not relax 
her hold. A skilful workman was sent from 
Nantes to Paris, to whom the capital offered 
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great temptations ; she got him at once a luera- 
tive employ; but affixed to it a condition that 
he should regularly bring to her the portion of 
his salary necessary for the maintenance of the 
family he had left behind; and while she lived 
he never broke his promise. 

For indigent respectability she maintained the 
tenderest delicacy. When sometimes she saw 
some one who had written a tale of misery, too 
shy to speak about it when he came to her house, 
she would send him on an errand for her to a 
distant street, with a packet addressed to—him- 
self! She had a mysterious faculty for divining 
wants of which those who suffered never told; 
and sometimes families living in a distant part of 
the town, and hiding their misery as they thought, 
from every human eye, would find assistance drop 
upon them as from Heaven, from the hand of La 
Sveur Rosalie. She was particularly kind to 
young men who came up from the provinces to 
seek employment in Paris. When these lads 
called on her, with a letter of recommendation 
and a mother’s blessing as their sole worldly 
goods, she fairly adopted them if she saw worth 
in their characters; she found them lodgings, 
and made cheap arrangements for their board, 
pushed them on in their studies and paid their 
fees, and when they had an offer of any official 
clerkship, she made herself their guarantee. Her 
moral vigilance and her motherly kindness never 
seemed to sleep for these youths. One young 
man was studying for the priesthood, and, being 
very delicate and given to deny himself every 
luxury, she made a friend promise to go and see 
every morning if he had a fire. Another who 
had left home to work for his family, under the 
assurance that he would not be liable to military 
conscription, found himself suddenly arrested in 
Paris, owing to his substitute having played false. 
La Scour Rosalie heard of it, went off to the Min- 
ister of War, obtained the young man’s release 
and a delay of two months, during which he 
might accommodate himself to the new circum- 
stances, saying, “I would have given my life ra- 
ther than he should go.” Another who was a 
merchant engaged in large commercial opera- 
tions, had been detained on a long voyage. A 
heavy bill was presented at his counter, and his 
poor wife had received no money to meet it.— 
After applying to many friends in vain, she came 
to La Sceur Rosalie, who paid the necessary sum 
out of her own purse. But her kindness did not 
lapse into weakness ; she knew how to make her- 
self obeyed if necessary. 

A young man to whom she had rendered much 
service had not turned out well. She told him 
that on his next misdemeanor he must leave Pa- 
ris. Hearing that he had again trespassed, she 
sent for him, and said, “ Monsieur, an occupa- 
tion is waiting for you at Constantinople, your 
fare is settled, here is your passport, go and 
up your portmanteau, you must leave to-night.” 
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In vain did he promise, entreat; he begged at least 
for a few days in which to scttle his affairs, and 
write to his relations. She had forecast every 
thing, she was inflexible, and that very evening 
the young man, over whom she had no authority 
but that of the ascendency of her character, left 
for Constantinople without ever dreaming of dis- 
obedience. She knew also how to bring young 
men into her works of charity. Some of them, 
busily engaged all the week, had only Sunday 
on which they could assist her.. She would say 
to these, ‘‘ You heard mass this morning; very 
well, do not go to vespers, but sit down there, 
take your pen, and serve God now in another 
manner.” Then she would dictate to them her 
numerous letters, explaining to them how to help 
the poor. Sometimes a troop of lads gathered 
from the different schools might be found in her 
toom ; young students of law and medicine, of 
the military career and of education. She press- 
ed them all into her service. Nay, she made the 
poorest help one another, and there were very 
miany of the rich who came to La Seur Rosalie 
for help which none else could bestow so wisely. 
“« My sisters!” she would sometimes say to her 
nuns, after long conversations with members of 
the upper classes, ‘‘if people knew how very un- 
happy rich men and women are, they would feel 
the greatest pity for them.” Her plan of reme- 


dy for this kind of wretchedness was to bring it 


in contact with the most grievous destitution 
and calamity, and thus draw it out of itself. 
Owing to the great extent of her relations she 
acquired the power of a moral police. One day 
@ young girl fled from her home in a distant 
town, and was supposed to be hidden in Paris 
with the guilty cumpanion of her flight; letters, 
advertisements, all failed to reach or to move 
her, the police found their labor in vain; they 
could not find any traces of her whereabouts.— 
At last a priest, whom the family had consulted 
in despair, said to them ‘‘ Nobody but La Sceur 
Rosalie has any chance of finding your daughter 
for you.” And by applying to ber the fugitive 
was actually found after some days. The Sister 
sent for her, and spoke with that authority which 
conquers the worst dispositions. The girl was 
completely subdued, and sent back to her moth- 
er, penitent and reclaimed. Nay, more than 
this ;—furious at seeing himself balked, the 
author of all the mischief rushed to the Rue de 
VEpée-de-Bois, his lips full of menace and vio- 
lence; La Sceur Rosalie met him with such a 
dignified rebuke, and showed him the evil of his 
conduct with so much force, that he Hung his 
head wholly abashed by her words, and offered 
to do all in his power to repair his wickedness. 
What was even perhaps more remarkable, was 
her influence over philosophical men of the world, 
whose intellects refused to bow down before her 
faith, but who were yet swayed by her character. 
The chief physician of the Bicétre, an unbeliev- 
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er, on his death bed could not be induced to see 
his family, from whom he wished to hide the 
spectacle of his sufferings. He only yielded the 
point at last to La Seur Rosalie, whom he had 
known during the cholera of 1832, and who had 
conceived a great esteem for him, owing to his 
exertions at that period. On his side, his feel- 
ing for her was a sort of worship; in the feeble- 
ness and bitterness of his illness he found no real 
comfort except with her, and her name was one 
of the last words pronounced with veneration by 
lips that seldom gave voice to praise. She once 
saved the life of a man, by a daring stroke of 
courage. It was in 1814, while the Allies were 
in Paris, that a Russian company was quartered 
in the Horse Market. A rumor spread, that a 
private was about to suffer death for a grave fault 
against discipline. It came to the ears of la 
Sceur Rosalie, then quite a young nun, under 
thirty. She set off, taking with her an old wo- 
man, traversed the Russian camp, and asked 
audience of the general. Being at once intro- 
duced, she threw herself at his feet, and implor- 
ed him to spare the soldier’s life. ‘You know 
him then, and are attached to him?” cried the 
officer, seeing how ardent was her prayer.— 
“ Yes,” said she, “I love him as one of my bro- 
thers bought with the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I am ready to give my life to save 
his.” She gained the pardon of the condemned 
man, and returned home, astonished at her own 
success and scared at her own audacity. 

We find a chapter of the memoir devoted to 
“La Soeur Rosalie’s Parlor,” which apartment, 
small, shabby, and ill-lighted, was the very cen- 
tre of her activity; an old paper on the wall, 
stained by damp, and gnawed by the mice; 8 
matting on the floor, a few pictures, much more 
impressive from their subjects than their execu- 
‘tion, a little clock which was generally stopped, 
a bookcase with very few books in it, a writin 
table piled with accounts and receipts, and roun 
the room two stools and four straw chairs ; such 
was for thirty years the appearance and the fur. 
nishing of this room. Add to this that every 
corner on which anything could be laid, the top 
of the chimney-piece, the shelves and book- 
case, and the desk, were covered with opened let- 
ters, bearing post marks of all the countries of 
the world; petitions addressed to all the powers 
that be, reports, prospectuses, and papers of 
every imaginable nature, and we have a notion 
of La Sceur Rosalie’s parlor; and this small room 
never emptied. A young man who was acting 
as her secretary, wished to reckon how many peo- 
ple came into it in a single day. He counted as 
far as five hundred, and the day was not done. 
Among the crowd were workmen, and priests 
high in the church ; the humblest traders, and 
peers of France. She would usually begin with 
the poorest ; giving to an old man his admission 
to an asylum, to a widow a schog) presentation 
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for her child. She provided a good mistress for 
an apprentice, and put the unemployed workwo- 
man into a shop, gave her name to one who 
sought its sanction and told another where to 
find instruction or an occupation. She would 
then parcel out their work to the charitable la- 
dies who helped her, and listen to those who had 
to tell her of the visits they had made. These 
audiences were wound up by the dispatch of let- 
ters and messages, always very many in number, 
and executed by a crowd of people, anxious to 
busy themselves on her errands. During these 
long hours, every minute was consecrated to a 

d deed, and every word bore some reference 
toa charitable end; and during fifty years these 
audiences took place with no other interruption 
than that caused by illness, without the repulse 
of any one who sought for aid, and without any 
of the business being neglected or ill done.— 
Hither came also the greatest men in politics 
and literature, drawa by curiosity and interest, 
and sometimes seizing the slightest pretexts for 
putting themselves in connection with La Sceur 
Rosalie. The Abbé Emery, to whose care her 
mother had confided her when first she went to 
Paris, kept up an intimacy with her until his 
death. M. de Lammenais, before his secession 
from the Catholic church, was much attached to 
her, and used to associate with her in almsgiv- 
ing. 

é (To be ccntinued.) 


——-~-—__—_ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evrorgan News.—The Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany had determined to raise £25,000 on mortgage 
on the old cable, to be expended in efforts for its resto- 
ration. 

The Pope of Rome has issued a major excommuni- 
cation against all who counselled rebellion, invasion, 
or usurpation in Romagna, and had sent a protest 
to all the Governments against the annexation of the 
Legations to Sardinia. 

Austria bad sent to the German Diet a protest 
against the annexation of the Italian duchies. 

A treaty of peace between Morecco and Spain had 
been ratified. ; 

Morocco cedes'to Spain all the territory between the 
sea and the road to Anghera, and pays twenty millions 


of piastres as an indemnity. In the meantime, Spain 
holds Teutan. 


Cattrornia.—The Pony Express arrived at St. 
Josept’s, Kansas, on the 13th inst. It furnishes San 
Francisco advices to the 3d inst., the time occupied 
being only ten days. 

The U. S. steamship Powhatan arrived on the 27th 
ult., via Honolulu, with the Japanese embassy, seven- 
ty-two persons, After repairing and coaling, she 
will proceed direct to Panama. The members of the 
embassy intend spending a month in the Atlantic 
States, and expect to return to Japan, via Panama, in 
the Powhatan. 

It would take several days to overhaul the Powha- 
tan, then she was to sail for Panama. 

The Ambassadors will thence proceed to Aspin- 
wall, where the U. S. steamer Roanoke was expected 
to be waiting to convey them to Washington. 

The members of the embassy were so well pleased 
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with the Powhatan, that they expressed a wish to have 
her detained at Panama, to convey them bavk again 
to Japan. 

The Powhatan brought advices from Japan to the 
15th of 2nd mo. 

The government of Japan bad commenced stamping 
Mexican dollars, making them a legal currency, thus 
obviating one of the principal difficulties in prosecu- 
ting trade with foreigners. 

The Powhatan arrived at Honolulu on 5th of 3d mo. 
and remained there till the 18th. The ambassadors 
were received there with formal honors. Private 
hospitalities were extended to them on every hand, 
and the King and Queen welcomed them in appropri- 
ate terms. 

Exports TO ALL THE WorLD.—The exports of Great 
Britain during the year 1859 were as follows :—Ex- 
ported to British Possessions £46,125,056; United 
States, £22,611,283 ; all other countries, £61,764,098 ; 
total, £130,440,427 ; or about $625,202,135. This is 
an immense sum, and affords evidence that England is 
truly ‘the workshop of the world;” for no other coun 
try can approach it in the amount of exported manu- 
factures. 

Workinemen’s CotieGe.—This college, which bas 
now been established in London for several years, has 
progressed so satisfactorily that the institution has 
been removed to more commodious premises. During 
the past year from 200 to 300 students on an average 
have attended the various classes, which includes 
among others, drawing, arithmetic, mathematics, 
geology, chemistry, English grammar and com- 
position, Latin, Greek, French, and English, and 
Bible history. Of the students from 10th mo., to lst 
of the year, 1858. 109 out of 242 belonged strictly to 
the class of operatives, the remainder being princi- 
pally clerks, tradesmen, tradesmen’s assistants, and 
warehousemen. The operatives included, in the largest 
proportion, carpenters, cabinet makers, piano-forte 
makers, watch and clock-makers, opticians, printers, 
compositors, and bookbinders. The total number of 
students who joined the college in the first year was 
400, in the second, 350; in the third, 260; in the 
fourth, 296; and in the fifth, to the end of the second 
term, 169; making a total of 1,475. Thereare classes 
for women in connection with the college, in which 
cookery and domestic economy are especially taught, 
as also reading and writing, and vocal music, arithme- 
tic, history, the Bible, needle-work, and geography.— 
Scientific American. 

A Necro Murperer Bouryep A.ivs.—The Vicks- 
burg Sur says that a negro man of Deer Creek, Miss., 
in a fit of passion, plunged a knife into the heart of a 
fellow-slave—a woman who worked on the same 
plantation. He then fled to the woods, but was cap- 
tured by the dogs, which were immediately put on his 
track, and, after a desperate resistance, brought back. 
A council of the neighboring planters, before whom 
he was tried, decided to burn him at the stake, which 
was done in the presence of all the slaves on that and 
several of the adjoining plantations. all of whom seem- 
ed terrified out of their wits on viewing so awful a 
scene. 


Tue Immigration or Coorres to the West Indies is 
progressing actively, as appears from late Jamaica 
journals. Two vessels recently arrived at Demerara 
together brought 686 of this class, and the agent for 
Jamaica, at Calcutta, had reported that. 2350 would 
be ready to leave for that island by the Ist of next 
month. The announcement of the great fire at Bar- 
badoes, on 2d mo., 16th, created much alarm in the 
different islands, and active measures bad been taken 
in some of the large towns to guard against such a 
catastrophe. 
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Fire iN THE New Jenssy Woops.—The Mount Holly 
Mirror of 5th inst. says a fire was raging in the pines, 
in Burlington County, last:week, to a fearful extent, 
and of course deing great damage. It started at Gar- 
ontown, half way between Red Lion and F.iendship. 
Its course was across to ex-Sheriff Dobbih’s tract at 
Retreat ; from there to Burr’s Mill; thence by Brown's 
Hill toward Mingen’s, in the vicinity of which place it 
was burning on Friday. The extent of its ravages at 
that time was a distance of about six miles in length 
by three in breadth. The most of the timber that it 
passed through was of a second growth. 


FRIENDS’ 





Lirs Boats.—A lady, who withholds her name, has 
offered to the National Life-boat Institutiou of Eng- 
land, to defray the cost (£720) of four life boats and 
their equipments, to be stationed along the coast for 
the purpose of rescuing persons from wrecks. A few 
years ago she witnessed a fearful shipwreck on the 
Irish coast, and then determined that she would make 
the offer. The boats are to be stationed at Newquay 
and St. Ives, in Cornwail; «North Dondrum Bay, in 
Ireland and Buckie, on the northern coast of Scot- 
land. Each of these places is noted for the frequency 
of the wrecks in its vicinity, and at some of the stations 
some lamentable losses of life occurred during the 
heavy storims of last Winter. 


CommerciaL Marine or Boston.—Frem the Ship- 
ping List, it appears that Boston has two hundred 
and fifty ships in the Indian and Pacific waters, at the 
present time, and about one hundred and fifty Boston 
ships are engaged in the Californian, Austrian, Liver- 
pool and New Orleans trade. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Mgat.—The Flour market is dull. There 
is some inquiry for shipment, with free sales of super- 
fine and extra at $6 00 a 625, and $6 50 a 7 50 for 
extra family and fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal are firm. The former is selling in lots at $4 25, 
and the latter at $3 62 per bbl. for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The market is poorly supplied with Wheat. 
We quote good and prime red at $1 50 a1 52 per bus., 
and small sales of white at $1 68 a 1 72. Rye is wanted 
at 88c. Corn—prime quality is selling slowly at 75 
cents, partly afloat. Oats are in fair request at 45c. for 
Delaware, and 454 cents for Penn’a. New York Barley 
is dull at 80 cents. Barley Malt ranges from 90 to 92 
cents per bushel. 

CLovERSEED of prime quality is scarce and wanted 
at $4 62 a 457 per 64 pounds. Timothy is steady at 
$3 25. Flaxseed sells on arrival at $1 62 per bushel. 
300 sacks red top sold at $2 .° 2 2 12. 











YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer ses- 
sion of this institution will commence on the 21st of 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. For further particulars, address, 

HERNY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N, J. 

4m 21st 1860—3m. 


en nnn nncnnnnnnnnnnnnnne nn 
‘VLDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FORTHE 
EDUCATION UF YOUTH OF BOTH SEXEs,— 
The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
224 of 5th month. 
For particulars, address the Principal for a Circular, 
ALLEN FLITORAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
4th mo 7, 2m. 


(eyouNG MEX BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


INTELLIGENCER. 












ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollarg 
each. For reference and further particulars, enquire 
for circulars of ° 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
3d mo 31 London Grove P. O. Chester Co. Pa. 


URCHASERS are requested to call at the Cabinet 
ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOCK, No. 142 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair. 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17—3m. 


\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary ig 
located in a pleasant and healthy situation, one 
mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia ; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was for many years in successful operation 
under the charge of Jobn and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception“of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur uvtil the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commence. 
COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of tuition 
embraces all the elemenfary and higher branches of a 
liberal Englieh education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German Lemlages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular attention in such branches as they may de- 
sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superior facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. O., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principal 
JANE P. GRAHAME, i rere 


REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellie, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore.—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townsend, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 


HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to young ladies who desire; 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 
The number of scholars is limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 
BEULAH 8. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Mi Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witt:am 8. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1860. 3m. 





Merrihow & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penna’ Bank 








